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THIS PLANE |S 
ACTING MIGHTY + 
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SKITTISH, ®.C. ! 











SOMETHING'S GONE 
WRONG, QUICKIE. 1M 
GOING UP TO THE 
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RC AND QUICKIE ARE SPECIAL PASSENGERS ON A 
BIG CARGO PLANE. AS THE POWERFUL SHIP WHEELS 
IN FOR ITS LANDING RUN, SUDDENLY... 




























AND THE CO-PILOT 
1S BACK THERE 

SICK! WE'LL HAVE 
TO TAKE OVER! 






































TAKE 'T EASY, R.C 
=“YOU'RE FLYING A 
FREIGHT CAR, NOT 
A CUB, NOW: 


THANK GOODNESS ) 
IVE TAKEN SOME 
FLYING LESSONS 



















RELAX, SON, 
DON’T BEAR DOWN ON 
THE, STICK... LEVEL HER 

OFF...YOUR RIGHT WING'S 
HEAVY... THROTTLE DOWN 
A LITTLE MORE... ILL 
TELL YOU WHEN TO 

PULL THE NOSE UP, 

















R.C. CONTACTS THE FIELD. THE 
FLIGHT CONTROL OPERATOR RADIOS 
BACK LANDING INSTRUCTIONS. 
















~ 
OOD-BYE, WORLD.. // WHEN I TELL 
GOOD -BYE (YOu 70 CUT THE 
ROYAL CROWN | (GNITION...CUT 'T 
COLA! FAST! HERE WE GO 
---BRACE YOURSELF! 

























HANG ON, 
QUICKIE! 
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THE HUGE PLANE HITS THE GROUND AT TOO 
SHARP AN ANGLE... BOUNCES CRAZILY AND 
SKIDS OFF THE RUNWAY! 


















TAKE CARE OF QUICK... SOME 
THE PILOT -- HE'S ROYAL CROWN COLA! 
PRETTY BADLY I NEED A 


SHAKEN UP! 
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QuiCK-uUP *! 
By | % 





BOYS. 
THAT TOOK 
A LOT OF 
GuTS... 
























WE WANT TO THANK 
YOu FELLAS. THAT WAS A YOU FOR THE 
MIGHTY VALUABLE CARGO!/ ROYAL CROWN COLA! 


IT'S A SWELL 
A "QuICK-uP”! 
YEAH! 
— ; L_/ AND DON'T 
Rg 


. FORGET IT'S 
THE BEST- 
TASTING COLA 


WE WANT TO THANK 

















See Johnny Mack Brown 
Starring in Monogram’s 
“RAIDERS OF 
THE SOUTH” 




































in paper cups and picked Royal Crown 
Cola best-tasting. Try it yourself. Say 
“RC for me!’’ That’s the quick way to 
get a quick-up with Royal Crown Cola 
—best by taste-test. 


NAL CROY, 
9° cota 
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Know What 
You’re Talking About? 


flare are many people who are funny but don’t know it. Per- 
haps ignorance is bliss, but if it is, you'd better stay that way; 
for it isn’t any fun when you discover that you're the joke rather 
than the life of the party. On the other hand, the discovery of your 
ignorance may be a fine thing, even if it is no joke, provided you 
do something about it. 

Two recent ‘polls of the American people uncovered some 
amazing statistics about our ignorance on current problems. The 
polls were taken by the American Institute of Public Opinion under 
the direction of Dr. George Gallup. The poll-takers must have en- 
joyed many a quiet laugh as they conducted the interviews. But 
they must have been sad and worried when they counted the final. 
results. We were; and we think you will be, too, when you read 
what is certainly not a joke. 

Dr. Gallup’s’ field reporters asked people all over the nation 
some questions. One of the questions was: “What does the term 
‘jurisdictional strike’ mean to you?” President Truman had urged 
Congress to outlaw “jurisdictional strikes.” Public hearings had been 
held on the proposal. Millions of words, thousands of editorials on 
the subject had been printed in newspapers and magazines. Thou- 
sands and thousands of workers had taken part in “jurisdictional 
strikes.” Yet only 12 per cent of the American people knew that the 
phrase meant a strike resulting from a dispute between two unions, 
Only one out of every five members of labor unions knew the 
answer. Only one out of three among people who have attended 
college could give a satisfactory definition. 

Another poll question was about taxes. Almost every adult 
pays taxes. Probably no subject — not even love —‘is more “talked 
about” than taxes, especially income taxes. But do we know how 
much our taxes are? We most certainly don’t. Far from it. 


Here are the poll results. Each person was asked how much he 
thinks a man earning $3,000, or $10,000, or $50,000 a year, and who 
has a wife and two children, now pays in taxes. The average Ameri- 
can thinks the income taxes are: $200 on a $3,000 income (the cor- 
rect answer in $131); $1,000 on a $10,000 income (the correct answer 
is $1,720); and $9,000 on a $50,000 income (the correct answer is 
$24,000). 

This editorial is not about strikes. It is not about taxes. It is 
about the non-laughing matter of our talking and talking and not 
knowing what we're talking about. We in the United States use 70 
per cent of all the paper made in the world, but we are only seven 
per cent of the world’s population. We have plenty of newspapers 
and magazines (not to mention radios) to help us keep informed. 

These Gallup polls, as well as numerous other similar surveys, 
are a challenge to all of us. For we are members of a democracy. 
We can’t make democracy work and we won't hold on to our free- 
dom for long if we don’t know what we're talking about. Hitler 
thought democracy was a big joke. He laughed at the idea that the 
people would use their heads, or would care about what goes on 
in their country or their world. Was he laughing at you? 


OUR FRONT COVER: Here you are inside _ turbine like a gigantic snail shell. At right 
one of the power generating units of Nor- are the vanes of the turbine speed ring, 
ris Dam, which is part of the TVA (Tennes- through which the water goes to reach the 
see Valley Authority). The water rushes in water wheel. See page eight for story about 
through this tube, which twines around the water power. — Photo by Charles Krutch. 
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Take another look... 
now do you see it? 


Do you see what makes this picture 
better than average? 


One reason is that it goes straight 
to the point — tells its story quickly. 
You'll get this effect by remembering 
these three things: 

1. Have your principal point of in- 
terest near the center of the picture. 
2. Keep your backgrounds simple. 
The sky makes an ideal background 
for many outdoor subjects. 

3. Emphasize the important part of 
the scene. Don’t include meaning- 
less, distracting details. 

These are a few of the professional 
“tips” you'll find in the 60-page 
Ansco book, “Better Photography 
Made Easy.” Get your copy at your 
- dealer’s. 

And while you’re there, ask for 





“‘wide-latitude”’ Ansco Film — it will 
help you get a better picture every 
time you click the shutter, in spite 
of small exposure errors. 

Remember Ansco Film—you’!1 find 
it helps improve your photography. 


ASK FOR 





FILM e CAMERAS 











Pick up your copy today! Here’s a photographic 
book that’s fun to read—page after page of suggestions 
that will help you become a better photographer. 


Ansco’s book, “Better Photography Made Easy,” is 
simple to understand. It costs only 25¢. Ask your nearest 
dealer for a copy—now. Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
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VC / You Please! 


e « e and that’s what we mean! - This 
letters column, a regular feature of all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, toe. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y.— The Editors. 











Our class is among the thousands of 
readers who enjoy your magazine a 
great deal. Following the Films, Boy 
Dates Girl and your editorials are on 
our “must read” list. 

Leonard Skrobel 
Greendale (Wis.) High School 


oe a o 


I think you have an excellent, up-to- 
date magazine. It contains information 
not only on English, but also on world 
news which every young person should 
know about. 

The records you list in Sharps and 
Flats as excellent are excellent, espe- 
cially the classical ones. Here’s to a su- 
perior magazine with hopes that it will 
continue that way! 

Lois Meador 
Shady Spring High School 
Beaver, West Virginia 

. . o 

Although our class reads, studies and 
enjoys your World Week magazine 
every week in school, it has never oc 
curred to me to write you before. 

But now something has happened 
which makes me sit down and take my 
pen in hand! When our class was hand- 
ed the Feb. 3rd issue, we were told 
to look through it and read whatever 
we wished. From the comments I heard, 
the story, “Sixteen” by Maureen Daly, 
really went over big with everyone. 

I have never before seen all the stu- 
dents so enthusiastic about any story, 
either in your magazine or elsewhere. 


| The story has our unanimous approval 





and it seems that almost everyone in 
our class is acquainted with the author 
through her book Seventeenth Summer. 
We also liked having the author's pic- 
ture and short biography along with 
the story. We always had the idea that 
anyone literary must look ancient and 
stuffy. Miss Daly certainly disproves 
that notion. I’m sure every one would 
appreciate more short stories by Mau- 
reen Daly since her real life experiences 
make her a favorite of the average teen- 
ager. 
Ruth Haag 
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9, Say What 





Detroit, Michigan ~ 
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‘TRAQ 


HE Garden of Eden is beginning to flower again. 
T In Iraq, a young and vigorous regent, Prince Ab- 

dul Illah, is bustling about, trying to modernize his 
country. Rice and cotton are being grown successfully. 
Labor unions have been made legal, and some industry 
is arising. 

Iraq has possibilities for large-scale sheep raising. The 
regent is trying to interest the United States in Iraq. He 
hopes for American farm machinery, airline stops, and 
tourist trade. 

Most important of all, Iraq is planning better irrigation. 
A great dam was built in 1939, and a big water-power project 
is planned in the mountains northeast of Bagdad. 


lraq Is a Thirsty Land 


Above everything else, Iraq needs — water. 

The traveler in Iraq today finds a wasteland. No trees 
grow except in the far south, or where a river threads the 
desert plain. The sun beats down. Mirages dance in the 
120-degree heat, and. the scorching shamal (northwest 
wind) parches your throat. 

Yet this barren land was once, according to tradition, 
the Garden of Eden. Here, Moslems believe, was one of 
the four earthly paradises. 

Our civilization was born in the land that is now Iraq. 
Here men learned to write and to keep records. Here the 
wheel was invented. Here ancient scholars divided the cir- 
cle into 360 degrees, and divided the day into hours, min- 
utes, and seconds. 

The people of this region discovered one of the key prin- 
ciples of architecture: how to use the arch to support build- 
ings. They developed irrigation, and were the first to har- 
yest cultivated wheat, 

What was the secret of Iraq’s amazing past? Two rivers, 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, flow through the land. They 
watered the rich soil and made the land green. There food 
was plentiful, and life was easier than in the desert or the 
mountains. The men who lived there, and others who came 
in as travelers or conquerors, settled down as farmers, and 
had time to think about the arts of life. 


Iraq Is an Ancient Land 


Thousands of years ago, while the ancestors of western 
Europeans were still savage hunters of the forest, the men 
of ancient Iraq lived in villages of mud-brick houses with 
tiny rooms seven feet square. They baked pottery jars for 
cooking dishes, and cut their grain with well-sharpened 
sickles of flint. 

Trade flourished, and merchants wrote business letters 
on clay tablets. One of these tablets, found in the ruins of 
ancient Babylon, complained of a shipment of chickens that 
had arrived in poor condition — 5,000 years ago! 

Many of the Bible stories are supposed to have their set- 
tings in this region, formerly known as Mesopotamia. Legend 
says that Noah built the Ark near present Mosul. In Nine- 
yeh, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego were thrown into 
















British Combine 
An old Arab sheikh of Iraq serves a guest 
with the traditional three sips of coffee. 


the fiery furnace. In Babylon stood the Tower of Babel, so 
the story goes, and here Belshazzar saw the “handwriting 
on the wall.” From Iraq the Assyrians “came down like a 
wolf on the fold,” to raid Palestine, 

Long before the. Christian period, the great civilizations 
of the Sumerians, Chaldeans, Assyrians, and Babylonians 
flourished and decayed, one after another, in the valleys 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

The magnificent Sumerian city of Ur reached its “height 
shortly after the period of the Biblical flood. 


Iraq Was a Mighty Land 

Assyria was a great military empire. The “story” of her 
conquest was told by her artists in splendid carvings on 
stone. One of the principal symbols in these carvings is a 
winged bull with a head of a bearded man. Gold and silver 
coins were used. 

The progressive Babylonians enjoyed such modern con- 
veniences as marble bathrooms, good sewer systems, and 
kitchens so expertly planned that the smoke wouldn’t seep 
into other rooms of the house. Their “pin-up girl,” Ishtar— 


- their ideal of womanly beauty—became the goddess Venus 


of the Romans. 

King Hammurabi prepared one of the first written codes 
of law. (See World Week, Oct. 8, 1945.) Babylon’s glory 
shone brightest under Nebuchadnezzar, who is mentioned 
in the Bible. His city was a world metropolis 14 miles 
square. Its gates, 40-feet high, bore carvings of animals, 
colored by brilliant enameling. Its Hanging Gardens were 
one of the “Seven Wonders” of the ancient world. 

Mesopotamia has known many conquerors. In 538 B.C. 
King Cyrus of Persia overthrew Babylon. Two centuries 
later Alexander the Great of Macedonia swept across the © 
land, only to die in Nebuchadnezzar’s palace. Roman and 
Persian armies fought over the country again and again. 
In the seventh century A.D. the Arabs came, spreading 
























































the gospel of Mohammed with the sword. Climax of their 
rule was the reign of Haroun-al-Rashid. In those days of 
the “Arabian Nights,” Bagdad was the center of the middle 
€astern world, and Sinbad the Sailor sailed away from the 
port of Basra on his strange adventures. 

The Arabs brought their language and Moslem religion 
to Mesopotamia; To this day, 93 per cent of Iraq’s people 
are Moslems. Most of them, like the Persians, belong to a 
minority branch of the Moslem religion, called “Shias.” 


The Mongols Bring Ruin 


The golden days of Mesopotamia ended when the Mon- 

gols rode into the country 700 years ago. They destroyed 
the irrigation canals that brought life-giving water to the 
scorched land. Mesopotamia turned into desert and swamp, 
where famine and malaria held sway. 
@# Later the Turks ruled Mesopotamia. After Turkey's de- 
feat in the first World War, most of the Mesopotamia region 
was formed into the kingdom of Iraq. The League of Na- 
tions directed Great Britain to watch over its government 
until Iraq was ready for self-rule. Iraq received its inde- 
pendence in 1930. 

Reasons of geography have made Iraq for centuries the 
main highway from the Mediterranean to Asia. Many con- 
querors have galloped over this route. In the modern world, 
the same reasons of geography put Iraq in an important 
spot along the “life line” of Britain to its empire in the Far 
East. Before the first World War, Imperial Germany tried 
to cut the “life-line” with a railroad project from Berlin to 
Bagdad. Nazi Germany backed an army group that seized 
power in 1941. As a result, the British had to re-occupy 
Iraq during World War II. 

Iraq’s location at the “crossroads of empire” is not the 
only reason for its importance in today’s politics, 


Oily Power-Politics 


For Iraq has, around Mosul, one of the world’s great oil 
fields. An oil pipe line runs between northern Iraq «nd the 
Mediterranean sea. British, American, French, and Dutch 
companies have interests here which sometimes bring their 
governments into the oily diplomacy of Iraq. Russia, too, 


Three Lions 


Foreigners may not enter this sacred city, 
Kadimein, where Moslem saints are buried. 
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Map copyright, 1947, The Newspaper PM, Ine, 
iraq owes much of its history to its place 
at the crossroads between Europe and Asia. 


looks longingly at Iraq’s oil fields. Russia is believed to 
have encouraged a revolt that flared among the Kurds of 
northern Iraq in 1945 and 1946. 

With Jews, Arabs, and British at swords-points in Pales- 
tine, Britain has another reason to worry about Iraq. Iraq 
is a center of agitation by Pan-Arabs, who aim for a 
union of all the Arab countries of the Near East. Britain 
cannot uphold the Jews in Palestine without making the 
Arabs angry—and Britain does not dare anger the Arabs 
who live along her “life-line.” 


Iraq Is Britain’s Friend 


So far Britain has succeeded in keeping Iraq’s friendship. 
British oil firms are big taxpayers, and Iraq looks to Britain 
for protection against Russia and other neighbors. Britain 
has backed the dynasty placed on the throne after World 
War I, and the kings have been grateful. 

The first king was Feisal, a prince of Hejaz, an Arab 
state on the Arabian peninsula. He had been a leader in 
the Arab revolt against the Turks. Feisal was not particu- 
larly popular, for religious reasons. Like most western Arabs, 
he belongs to the “Sunni” branch of Moslems, who are 
scorned by the “Shias” who comprise a majority in Iraq. 

Feisal lived to see his nation independent and a member 
of the League of Nations. His playboy son, Ghazi, was 
killed in an auto accident after a short reign. 

The present king, 12-year-old Feisal II, is still too young 
to govern. The country is run by his uncle, Emir Abdul Il- 
lah, with a legislature that is partly elected and partly ap- 
pointed by the king. 


Dates Are the “Staff of Life’ 


The government is making a start at raising the standard 
of living. But iraq, the cradle of civilization, is still a land 
of ignorance and poverty. Only 20 per cent of the men and 
four per cent of the women can read and write. The aver- 
age peasant toils as a sharecropper on a feudal estate, and 
earns about $24 a year. Most of this income is in the form 
of grass for his cow, firewood, and his staple food—dates. 
In cash, he gets about two cents a day. 

South Iraq, where date palms wave beside the Tigris 


and Euphrates rivers, produces four-fifths of the worlds) 


dates. Iraq also raises ponies for export to Arab lands, 
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Digests of Important Articles in Current Periodicals 

These articles were selected to present diverse opinions and 
to stimulate further reading. The poimts of view they present 
are not necessarily those of Scholastic Magazines. 


The Spice of World Trade 


By Lawrence Galton 
Nation’s Business, March, 1947 


Mustard to pep up your hot-dog — anise to hide the awful 
taste of your cough-medicine — cayenne for your hair tonic 
—cinnamon to give tang to that apple pie. 

These are some of the uses for the 30 different kinds of 
spices which world trade brings to our doorstep. 

Nearly all of them grow in the tropics of the Orient. It 
takes the tropical sun and rain to store up the rich aroma 
and rare flavor. It takes the patience .of the Oriental laborer 
te grow, harvest, and cultivate spices. Except for mustard, 
few spices grow successfully in the United States. American 
sage, for instance, often tastes like turpentine. 

In medieval times, it took several years to bring spices to 
Europe from the East, and a pound of ginger was worth 
more than a sheep. Today spices arrive in New York after a 
trip of only seven weeks, and cost a few cents a pound. 

Pepper, which keeps food from spoiling, is called the 
“refrigeration of the Orient.” It is the only spice of which 
there is a serious shortage. World pepper production is only 
one-third of normal, largely due to war damage and neglect 
of the East Indies pepper plantations, 


What You Can Do for Peace 


By Paul-Henri Spaak 
The American Magazine, March, 1947 


Does America really want the United Nations to succeed? 
M. Spaak, the Belgian who is president of the United 
Nations General Assembly, is worried because some Amer- 
icans mock the U.N. and make jokes about it. 

YOU as an individual can help make the U.N. a success, 
Mr. Spaak says. Here are some things YOU can do: 

1. Let your representatives at the U.N. know that “you 
are behind them all the way.” 

2. Champion the U.N. among your own friends. 

8. Get your own community thinking about U.N. Here 
are some ideas: model U.N. assemblies or festivals; forums 
and broadcasts to discuss peace; organizing groups to listen 
to broadcasts of U.N. meetings, or to attend meetings; 
joining such groups as the American Association for the 
United Nations; inviting U.N. representatives to meet with 
groups in your city; protesting to your newspaper if U.N. 
news is treated too sensationally, and every debate is played 


Mr. Spaak declares: “The United Nations, whatever its 
. offers the best chance for enduring peace that 
the world has ever known.” 


White House Penman ‘ 


Look, ‘March 4, 1947— < 


Penmanship may be a lost art to a lot of people. But not 
to Adrian Barclay Tolley. He’s the man who sends out invi- 
tations to social events at the White House. 

He writes on engraved cards, He does such a skillful job — 
that even experts have a hard time telling which is the 
engraving and which is his handwriting. 

Another of his jobs is deciding who sits where at the 
President’s dinner-parties. 

Mr. Tolley has been White House “social secretary” for 
$1 years. His first assignment was addressing the invitations 
to the wedding of President Wilson and Mrs. Edith Galt. 
Even that wasn’t as big a thrill as the day he was graduated 
from the Marion, Indiana, high school and won the $8 first 
prize for his penmanship exhibit at the county fair. 

Mr. Tolley’s message for you: “Not everyone can become 
an expert penman, but everyone can learn to write legibly. 


Remember, any writing is good writing which is easily read ~ 


and easily written.” 





t’s the Democratic Way 


By Charles G. Spiegler 
Parents’ Magazine, March, 1947. 


“What can I do about it?” “Who cares what I think?” 

Too often, complaints like these show our feeling of defeat 
and helplessness before the great problems of the day. 

Pupils of Bentley School in New York City have an 
answer to these questions. They have found a way to make 
their own ideas on public affairs really count. 

“Do Your Fighting by Writing” is the motto of the school’s 
“Action Through Correspondence” club. 

Every month for the past three years the students hold 
their Bentley Town Hall (and hundreds of parents come, 
too). At each meeting they study and discuss some vital 
issue: the poll tax, sex education in the high school, the 
Federal Employment Practices Commission, 
atom bomb. é 

Promptly at 10 p.m, talk stops and action starts, Every- 
body writes a letter to his Congressman or to other influen- 


tial persons. Each letter gives the writer's personal conclue 7 


sions — either pro or con. 
More than 2,000 such “fighting letters” have gone into the 
mails, What good are they? The 300 answers from national 


leaders show that the ideas from “Action Through Corre- — 


spondence” are being weighed well by the men who will 
make the decisions. 
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oe seven-league boots. The lines carry power to e Tectri¢ 


POWER 


Falling water 





puts on 


its work-clothes 


Big hydro-electric projects are expensive. It is cheaper 
te generate electricity by turbines turned by steam or from 
: us eet ab or by fuel-driven engines. As a result most of the world’s 
| Mighty Boulder Dam: canyon way ‘faicity is generated from the burning of coal, peat, oil, 
e : ax = i ural gas. Even in the United States, which produces 
b ‘tricity from water power than any other nation, 
tric power is the “little brother” of the power 
paal and other fuels produce four-fifths of America’s 
wer. 
mater power has its advantages, too. 
ntries lack coal and oil, but nearly all have some 
térpower. 
pplies of mineral fuels are limited. Geologists 
B°Goming when the United States will have 
l. Even coal reserves are not inexhaustible. But 
« korever. 
y- keep on flowing forever if the flow is kept 
His purpose, dams are built to store up water 
scasons. 
produce a sort of artificial waterfall. The 
pa nty its surface is far above the natura] bed 
Water from the surface of the artificial lake 
frushes downhill along channels laid out for 
Bis, and turns the turbines. 
Bower is important to us because it pro- 
§ éur electric lights and kitchen gadgets. 
¥ portant as power for industry. 
t's industryyis in the countries that have 
fro-electric power. These countries are, 











TS neither animal, mineral, nok 
mine it, drill for it, or grow it. Yet 
valuable resources. What is it? Fatt 
Because everybody loves the foamiiy 2: 
fall, towns near well-known falls have’ 
tourist trade (why do so many newly- 
Falls on their honeymoon?). 

But that’s not what we mean. Take# 
awes you, because you feel the mighty 
of water that rear over its rocky ledge 2 
gorge below. 

This power has been put to work. Soff 
from the falls is led through giant intake tub es 
water spins turbines that generate electricit™ 
region of the northeast United States. Mang 
wild Niagara river and put it to work like ag 
running a treadmill. 4 

Electricity made with the help of falling "§ 
“hydro-electric power.’ 

Man made falling water work for him log PS 
tricity was discovered. Grain mills, for inst 1c 
a long time built beside streams. The water@l 
by the stream were geared to move the milligg 

The “industrial revolution” in its early day@ 
much on water power as on steam. Early tq 
of Britain all stood along rivers. The first’ 
tories got the power to turn their machineg} 
streams of New England. z 

This use of the direct mechanical dion, @ 
falling water has its limits. Such locate 
by the stream. It cannot be cafti 
electricity can be. So it was a gr 
learned to turn the 7 1 
electric power. 


Young Member of the’ 
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Harnessing of rivers to make 
is so new that most of the p@ 
your parents’ lifetime. Today 
tric power humming over high-tensigr 
that look as if they were striding acro 






















and machines in factories many miles from the river where they. pene. eee: S Set 


_ the power was “born.” Boulder Dam (left), and wlten Dam of “TVA.” 
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© chiefly, the United States, Canada, Japan, and the industrial 





nations of Europe. 

Europe has developed a larger share of its power re- 
sources than any other region. Norway, Sweden, Italy, 
France, Germany, Austria, and Switzerland have made great 
strides in hydro-electric production. 


Russia’s Power Program 


We know little of Russia’s water power development, ex- 
cept for projects on the-upper Volga and on the Dnieper. 
During World War II the Russians blasted the Dnieper dam, 
largest in the Eastern Hemisphere, to keep the Germans 
from using it. It has just been rebuilt. Russia is thinking of 
a project for 14 dams which would provide electric power, 
and would also change river levels enough to make inland 
water transport possible from the Arctic to the Caspian. 

Sweden is building new dams in the Lapland area. 

The European countries facing the Atlantic also have 
their plans. France is building the tallest dam in Europe on 
the Rhone river, to provide power to the great silk center 
of Lyon. Portugal and Spain, which lack coal and oil of 
their own, want hydro-electric projects, but they face a 
difficult engineering problem. Their rivers are full and swift 
in spring, but often dry up in the summer. Scotland will 
build a plant in its rugged highlands. 

Canada uses more hydro-electric power, in proportion to 
population, than the United States. Canada’s most interest- 
ing new project was a “war baby.” To get power for alu- 
minum production during the war, Canadians trekked into 
the wilds of northern Quebec to build “Shipshaw.” When 
fully developed, it will generate half again as much power 
as mighty Boulder Dam. 

Six tubes, each 400 feet long, were driven through solid 
rock, to bring water from the lake to the generators. 


Uncle Sam Has the Most Water Power 


The United States has 28 per cent of all developed hydro- 
electric power. Most of it is in the eastern United States, 
although two-thirds of the country’s potential water power 
is west of the Mississippi. 

American engineers have taught the world how to build 
great and daring projects. The dams that take power from 
such mighty western rivers as the Missouri, Colorado, and 
Columbia, are among the largest man-made structures on 
earth. The spillways of Boulder Dam, highest dam in the 
world, could float a battleship. 

In the South is the famous TVA (Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority). It provides electricity to great industries, and also 
to communities and farms for miles around. TVA is credited 


with raising the standard of living in much of Tennessee. . 


Water Power Has a Future 


Many countries are today planning their own versions of 
TVA, to improve living standards and to increase industry. 

A few facts will help you see the possibilities. Less than 
one-tenth of the world’s potential water power has yet 
been put to use. The potential water power of the world is 
four times greater than all the electric power from all sources 
of energy, now used by mankind. Even the big industrial 
nations have harnessed far less than half of what is potentially 
available within their borders. 

And the rest of the world, with five times as much po- 
tential power as the big industrial nations, uses only a little 
more than one per cent of it. Hydro-electric power may 


* help the non-industrial counties of today to become as 
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Potential water power of the continents. Portions in 
black indicate the proportion that is now developed. 


powerful and progressive as any in the family of nations. 

SOUTH AMERICA has done little with its water power 
resources, except along the Parana river. Brazil has begun 
to harness the Sao Francisco river, but the vast potential 
power of the Amazon basin is untouched. Peru’s program 
plans nothing less than to turn its rivers around! When it 
succeeds in making its east-flowing rivers from the Andes 
flow west, Peru will have more power than it needs. 

Argentina has begun a five-year-plan for building up in- 
dustry. One part of this plan calls for increasing the nation’s 
present use of hydro-electric power 30 times over. Dams, 
canals, irrigation, and a network of power transmission lines 
will be constructed. 

ASIA has more people than any other continent, and it 
has the lowest standard of living. Many of its regions look 
to water power to help solve their problems. China’s Yangtze 
Dam project was discussed in World Week, Nov. 18, 1946. 
India proposes a vast water power network for industrial 
development. It includes flood control and irrigation. 

The great resources of Siberia are unused, except for a 
development in the Kuzba basin near Sinkiang. 

In the parched countries of the Near East, a proposed 
“Jordan River Authority,” and a hydro-electric development 
planned in the Tigris-Euphrates area, should contribute to 
the prosperity of Palestine, Iraq, Trans-Jordan, Turkey, Syria 
and Lebanon. 

AFRICA offers the most exciting prospects of all. That 
continent has two-fifths of the world’s potential water power. 
Half of this vast potential is in the Congo basin alone. Except 
in Egypt, Liberia, and Nigeria, almost nothing has been done 
with these resources. 
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Ewing-Galloway 


DAY’S Quick Quiz: Who are the men in this picture? 

What are they putting down in those overgrown books? 

Here are the clues: 

Probably these men aren't very popular with your father. 
Yet they are important to your health, your safety, your 
comfort, and your fun, too. Do you want police and fire 
protection, schools, paved streets, hospitals, playgrounds, 
and the many other services that Yourtown provides for 
you? Then thank these men for helping Yourtown get the 
money to pay for those services. ; 

Ah, now you are beginning to recognize them! The man 
im the derby and his partner are Yourtown’s assessors. They 
are looking over the house in the picture to see how much 
it is worth. Their job is to decide the value of every build- 
ing and plot of land in the community (sometimes personal 
property, such as furniture and jewelry, too). Then the city 
sends the owner of the property a bill every year for a certain 
percentage of the value. This bill is the property tax. 

Yourtown probably gets about three-fourths of its money 
from the property tax. 

Don’t confuse this local tax with the Federal income tax 
which your dad must send to Uncle Sam before the end 
of this week. The national government gets most of its 
money by taxing wages and other income, but local com- 
muynities stil] depend chiefly on taxing real estate. 

Through taxes, each citizen helps pay for teachers’ sal- 
aries, for the books in the public library, for the X-ray 
machine in the public health clinic, for the ink and type- 
writer ribbons used by the clerks at City Hall. 

“We don’t own our home. We pay rent,” you may say. 
“How does my family pay its share?” 

Your landlord, it is true, pays the property tax on your 
house, but he gets his money back out of your rent. Your 
family thus pays property taxes indirectly. 

The assessor's job is the first step in getting tax money out 
of the citizen’s pocket and into Yourtown’s treasury. 

When the assessor, who is generally an elected official, 


- 


SAY IT 
WITH CASH 


Taxes are the fuel that keeps 


Yourtown running 


sets a value on your house, he considers a number of things: 
How much did the house cost? How much can it be sold for? 
Is it connected for gas, water, sewage? Is it in a prosperous 
neighborhood, or near a dirty slum area? 

He then writes down in his big book the assessed value. 
This figure may not be what the house is actually worth. It 
may be as little as 20 per cent of its value. That is because 
the county or local officials have decided to count only a cer- 
tain percentage of the full value. This is not unfair, for the 
same percentage applies to everybody’s property in that 
particular community. In 1946 the average assessed valua- 
tion throughout the country was 77 per cent of the full value. 

While the assessors are adding up their figures, Yourtown 
is busy_deciding how much it will cost to run the govern- 
ment during the coming year. City officials draw up a 
budget — that is, a statement of expected income and ex- 
pected expenses. Sometimes the city or town council makes 
the budget. Elsewhere, it is done by a finance committee or 
a board of estimate. 


Making Up the Budget 


If you are a member of Yourtown’s finance committee, 

you would have to know your arithmetic! Here’s what hap- 
pens: : 
The city’s chief finance officer (often called the comp- 
troller or controller) would show you the requests made 
by the police commissioner, health department, and other 
city agencies for money to do the next year’s work. The 
comptroller would explain how he has tried to adjust these 
estimates to match the amount of money Yourtown expects 
to receive next year. 

Suppose the comptroller finds it will cost $700,000 to run 
Yourtown next year. He expects that fees for licenses, aid 
from the state, and other revenues sources will bring in 
$200,000. That leaves $500,000 to be raised by the prop- 
erty tax. 

The next step is to set the tax rate. As a member of the 
finance committee, you get out your pencil for a little 
figuring. 

The assessors report that the assessed valuation of all 
property in Yourtown totals, say, $25,000,000. You divide 
the money needed ($500,000) by the assessed valuation. 
The answer is two per cent. If your house is assessed for 
$8,000, the property tax would therefore be two per cent of 
$8,000, or $160. Putting it another way, the tax rate would 
be $20 for each $1,000 worth of property. That isn’t bad. 
In most communities, the tax rate is closer to $30 per $1,000. 
It may be more than $40 per $1,000. 

Whether the rate is high wr low, your dad wil] probably, 
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F complain about his taxes. Everybody does! Besides, your 





house may be taxed by more than one “layer” of govern- 
ment. There may be a county property tax, a school district 
tax, or a state tax, in addition to the city or town property 
tax. Your father’s total real estate tax bill may be double 
the size of the city or town tax. 

Usually the state sets a limit on the property tax rate 
which a local government may charge. Nor do local officials 
want too high a property tax. If taxes are too high, people 
may move to other communities where taxes are lower. 
Yourtown doesn’t want to kill the goose that lays its golden 
eggs. 

At the same time, local government expenses are rising. 
In recent years, Yourtown has been looking for new sources 
of revenue. Some money comes in from dog licenses, and li- 
censes for stores, peddlers, or circuses. Fees are charged 
for such services as recording real estate sales and issuing 
birth and death certificates. 

Yourtown may get back some of the money you pay to 
the state in taxes on gasoline, on incomes, or on the goods 
you buy (sales tax). Forty-three states are now returning 
ahout $400,000,000 a year from state taxes to local communi- 
ties. 

When all these sources don’t provide enough money, Your- 
town may have to borrow money. Usually it is necessary to 
borrow to pay for big improvement projects, such as a new 
fire station or a new high school. 

Money that is borrowed must be paid back, with interest. 
This expense must be added to the cost of running the city. 


During the depression many communities borrowed a 


. good deal of money. They needed more revenue to take 


care of people on relief. At the same time, real estate values 
went down, thus reducing the income from property taxes. 

These huge debts, which ate up a big slice of the tax 
pie, were greatly reduced during the war years. Tax col- 
lections rose. Money could not be spent for improvements, 
due to shortages of materials. 

Today the situation has changed again. The Dallas, Texas, 
budget is twice its prewar level. Milwaukee’s budget is 69 
per cent higher. These and other cities are trying to give 
their citizens the roads, sewers, schools, parks, and auditor- 
iums that had to be postponed during the war. 

Old sources of revenue don’t yield enough to meet these 
accumulated needs. Municipal officials are all asking: 
“Where will we get the money?” 

If you toured the country, you would find many different 
answers. There are local income taxes in Philadelphia, Tol- 
edo, and St. Louis, and local sales taxes in New York, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, and New Orleans. For every game 
bowled on the bowling alleys of Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, the 
city gets lc. Philadelphia adds 10 per cent to the price of 
each movie ticket. Chicago’s juke boxes are licensed at $50 
a year. Many cities require licenses for all businesses, and 
some make special charges for garbage collection, street 
sprinkling, street lighting, and snow removal. Cities are 
also begging state legislatures for more aid. 

Yes, it takes a lot of money to run Yourtown. It is vital] to 
elect officials who will get you your money’s worth. 


GENERAL J at 
pouice \GOVERNMENT, 


PER MONTH 
$8.17 





REDUCTION 


TOTAL TAX 
$98.00 


The school tax is not 
included in this chart. 


Garden City Annual Report, 1966 


11 probabil The property tax on a $10,000 home in Garden City, N. Y., is $8.17 a month. Here’s how the city spends it. — 
il] probaDy s F 
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STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
to the stud 


t with the best record in WORLD WEEK 
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1. IRAQ 

In the parentheses next to the item 
in Column A, place the number of the 
item in Column B which best matches 
it. Each counts 4. Total 40. 


A B 
( ) Hanging Gar- 1. story in Bible 
dens 2. river flowing 


through Iraq 
method of bring- 


) Mohammed 3.1 
ing water to arid 
a. soil 
) Tigris 4. ancient city im 
i what is now Iraq 
) Irrigation 5. former name of 
Iraq 
) Babylon 6. ancient military 
people 
Mesopotamia 7. one of seven 


wonders of ari- 
cient world 
8. prepared first 
written code of 
laws 
a Sumerian city 
founder of dom- 
inant religion in 
Near East 


) Assyrian 
) Ur 


9. 
Biblical Flood 10. 


Ce ee ee ee, ee 


Hammurabi 


a 


My score — 


ll. HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following sentences, indicate the letter 
preceding the phrase which best com- 
pletes the statement. Each counts 4. 
Total 40. 


—1. The first mills to use water power 
for turning waterwheels were built (a) 
beside streams, (b) between 5 and 10 
miles from streams, (c) on islands in 
rivers, (d) in cities to which water was 
piped. 

"2. Most of the world’s electricity is 


CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


generated from (a) waterfalls, (b) 
burning of coal and oil, (c) burning of 
wood, (d) fast running streams. 
—3. Among the countries with the 
greatest development of hydro-electric 
power are (a) United States, Britain, 
and China, (b) United States, Canada, 
and Italy, (c) Japan, China, and Rus- 
sia, (d) Russia, France, and Germany. 
—_4. One of the largest dams in the 
world before World War II was on the 
(a) Mississippi, (b) Dnieper, (c) 
Amazon, (d) Danube. 

—5. Two-thirds of the potential water 
power in the United States is in (a) 
New England, (b) deep South, (c) 
West of Mississippi, (d) California 
and Oregon. 

— 6. Three mighty western rivers of 
the United States are (a) Illinois, 
Arkansas, and Missouri, (b) Ohio, Sus- 
quehanna, and Mississippi, (c) Rhine, 
Rhone, and Danube, (d) Missouri, 
Colorado, and Columbia. 

__7. TVA has raised the standard of 


- living of farmers in (a) Tennessee and 


Arkansas, (b) Kentucky and Virginia, 
(c) Tennessee and Alabama, (d) Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. 

__8. The following percentage of the 
world’s water power has been put to 
use (a) 1; (b) 10; (c) 50; (d) 90. 
__9. A Latin-American country which 
has begun a Five-Year Plan for build- 
ing industry which includes greatly in- 
creased use of hydro-electric power is 
(a) Chile, (b) Colombia, (c) Mexico, 
(d) Argentina. 

__10. The development of hydro- 
electric power in Latin-America will 
make it less necessary to import (a) 





oil, (b) machinery, (c) coal, (d) 
rubber. 


My score 


ill. MAGAZINE DIGEST 


Complete the following statements 
by writing in the blank space the word 
or phrase which best fits the sentence. 
Each counts 5. Total 10. 

5. which _ keeps 
food from spoiling is the “refrigerator 
of the Orient.” 

2. The Belgian who is president of 
the United Nations General Assembly 
is 








My score 


IV. PICTURES IN REVIEW 


Each of the pictures below has made 
news and the subject is still in the 
public eye. Can you identify them? To 
help you we attach two descriptive sen- 
tences. Name them in the space under 
the photos. Each counts 5. Total 10. 


1. He is the first president of the 
new-born Fourth French Republic. A 
Socialist, he has the support of both 
Socialists and Communists in the French 
Parliament. 

2. It is the mosquito with a fancy 
name which infected thousands of our 
troops with malaria. She bites only 
when standing on her head. 








Total score 


My score 














WORDS OF THE WEEK 


The words below are taken from 
articles that appear in this issue. Under- 
line the word or phrase that explains 
the meaning of the italicized word. 


1. Iraq seeks better irrigation. (a) 
living conditions for the people; (b) 
method of refining oil; (c) method of 


= 


watering barren soil; (d) relations with 
Palestine. 

2. Mirages dance in the 120 degree 
heat of Iraq. (a) things which you 
imagine exist; (b) native women; (c) 
animals; (d) agricultural crops. 

3. Sickles are used in farming. (a) 
curved metal blade; (b) disease-re- 
sistant grains; (c) machines; (d) cheap 
labor. 

4. Advanced methods of architec- 


ture were discovered in ancient Iraq. 
(a) sewage; (b) agriculture; (c) build- 
ing; (d) doing business. 


IP *B-g -e-J °O-[ :sIOMSUY 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT 


Dnieper, d’nyé’ p’r or né’ pér 
Iraq, é rik’ 

anise, an’ is 

architecture, ar’ ki-ték tar 
mirage, mi razh’ 
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By Barbara Gilman 


either side of the walk that Olivia 

Marvin, walking carefully on the 
sanded parts of the pavement, imagined 
them walls of pure white stone but- 
tressing a legendary fortress. For a mo- 
ment she forgot the injustice of its 
being Saturday morning, a day when 
she should be comfortably snoozing in 
bed instead of on her way to the week- 
ly art class at the museum. 

It took three quarters of an hour by 
subway and the Huntington Avenue 
trolley to reach the museum, which was 
why she had to leave the house almost 
as early as on school mornings. Her 
mother was always telling her that “get- 
ting adjusted” meade hard things easier 
to bear as you grew older; but Olivia 
sometimes wondered if her mother 
hadn’t forgotten how painful it was to 
be young. ; 

A taxi horn shrilled. The driver stuck 
his head out of the window and yelled, 
“Want to get killed, kid?” 

Olivia jumped backward into the 
snowdrifts. She said, “Jeepers,” good 
and loud and though warm tears pricked 
the corners of her eyes she felt better. 

Inside the subway station, which 
smelled of we. wool and hot rubber, 
she dug around in her purse for a 
dime. She shoved the coin into the slot 
and ran clumsily toward the subway 
train just pulling into the station. Her 
thighs always seemed to get in the way 
of her moving swiftly, comfortably. She 
knew she was fat — her mother was al- 
ways telling her to hold in her stofnach 
—but inside Olivia felt as thin and 
graceful as Leslie Fanning. Leslie could 
g0 up the school stairs two and even 
three at a time, her legs were so long. 
She had the face of a young Medici 
prince, creamy-skinned, with a_half- 
gentle, half-sullen mouth, and_ her 
brown hair, turned under at the edges, 
fell in thick wavy locks. Some day, 


[ snow was piled so high on 


1947 






Olivia was so wrapped up 


in herself she couldn‘t see the wind 


Olivia thought, she would paint Leslie 
wearing a red velvet skullcap and call 
it “Portrait of Leslie Fanning.” And 
Leslie would be proud of her artist 
friend. 

At Park Street Olivia left the subway 
and walked up a flight of stairs behind 


a very fat old woman who wheezed and . 


paused at every step. Olivia’s feet felt 
too long. She wanted to push them 
under the old lady, like a lever, so that 
she could really hurry. 

“Darn,” she said under her breath. 
“Darn it anyway.” 

She knew her mother did not like 
such words, but it made her feel bet- 
ter all the same. Leslie Fanning said 
darn and even hell all the time. The 
words covered up the raw feeling that 
struck Olivia whenever she had to walk 
into the school dining room alone, 
knowing that no one had saved a seat 
for her. Or when, as they were chang- 
ing from their gym clothes, Leslie had 
said, pulling her soft cashmere sweater 
over her head, “Why do you wear that 
brown dress all the time, Olivia? Don’t 
you have any others?” 

“It’s from a New York’ store,” Olivia 
had mumbled. 





But Leslie replied, “Why do you get 
your clothes in New York? Mummy 
says Clark’s is just as good.” 

So, of course, Olivia could not tell 
her that the dress had been handed 
down to her from her cousin or that 
her mother was always saying in a 
voice which sounded almost noble, “Yes, 
Clark’s has nice things, but we can't 
afford them.” 

Olivia realized that she lived accord- 
ing to a pattern that made a second- 
hand dress from New York better than 
the fancy satin blouses worn by thick- 
faced Katie Hoag. Even though she had 
to ride home in the subway from school, 
Olivia knew she was a “lady,” while 
Katie Hoag, who was called for by a 
chauffeur, was “cheap.” This was be _ 
cause she didn’t say “real good” and 
“huh” the way Katie did, Also Olivia 
smelled of scented soap, not five-and- 
ten perfume. 

Now the trolley was crawling up out 
of the tunnel, and because Olivia’s feet 
were cold she put them on the hot pipe 
that ran under the. seat before her. 


Soon they would pass the window af 
the steamship line on Boylston Street 
where there were posters of Blois, Notre 
Dame, and the Riviera. Some day she 
would go back to Europe and live there, 
and paint. She remembered a little vil 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Halting Inflation in China 


What Happened: You are 12,000 
times richer than you think you are — 
if ‘you translate your money into Chi- 
‘Rese currency. By order of the Chinese 
government, the official rate of ex- 
change was established at 12,000 Chi- 
nese dollars to one American dollar (the 
fate formerly was 3,350 to 1). This was 
ome of a series of drastic measures 

. taken by the authorities to solve the 
* country’s economic crisis. 

These measures revive most of the 
emergency laws which were in force 
during the war years. Salaries and prices 
are fixed. Strikes and factory lockouts 
are banned. Tight supervision is’ estab- 
lished on banks. All private dealings in 
gold and foreign currency ure pro- 
hibited. Provisions are also made for 
slashing the national budget, the im- 
provement of tax collections, and recall 
of money held by Chinese overseas. 

The new measures are the result of 
many days of discussion and planning 
by top government leaders under the 
supervision of Chiang Kai-shek. 

In announcing the program, Presi- 
dent Chiang admitted the serious eco- 
nomic crisis, but said he was confident 
that it could be overcome. Declaring 
that China’s survival as a nation was 





at stake, he blamed the economic dif- 
ficulties on eight years of war and “one 
year of destructive peace,” referring to 
the current disputes between the Na- 
tionalist government and the Chinese 
Communists. 

The Chinese President stated that his 
government will continue to spread 
democratic practices within China and 
will seek to reach a political settlement 
with the Chinese Communists. 

What’s Behind It: The economic 
housecleaning now being undertaken by 
President Chiang Kai-shek is long over- 
due. Prices in Chin. have been soaring 
to unheard of heights for several years. 
But complete economic recovery in 
China is impossible until the civil war 
between the government and the Chi- 
nese Reds is ended. The promise of 
prosperity lies in a united, peaceful, 
democratic China. 


Lend-Lease, 1947 Style 


What Happened: A new type of lend- 
lease has been offered by this country 
to Russia. It is “lend-lease” of culture. 
United States Ambassador to Moscow, 
Lieut. Gen. V. Bedell Smith, recently 
sent a letter to Soviet Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslav Molotov calling the latter's 
attention to nine American proposals to 


Press Assn. 


Starting on its voyage to China from U. S., locomotive joins 46 others 


in ship’s hold. UNRRA Is sending engines to expand Chinese railways. 
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Summers in Buffalo Evening News 

“. . . Some Changes Made” 
Should there be a two-term limit on the Presi- 
dency? The House and Senate have passed 
slightly different resolutions saying “yes.” 
Three-fourths of states must approve before 
change becomes amendment to the Constitution. 


establish closer cultural ties between the 
two countries. 

Among these proposals are: The offer 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra to 
make a two week tour in Russia at its 
own expense and to donate the receipts 
from ticket sales to any benefit the 
Soviet authorities designated. 

The invitation from Dr. Harold W. 
Dodds, president of Princeton , Univer- 
sity, to Russian scientists and scholars 
asking them to take part in Princeton’s 
current bicentennial celebration. 

The offer of Mrs. La Fell Dickinson, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, to have a Soviet girl 
student accept a scholarship in the 
U. S., sponsored by the Federation. 

The request of Dr. Thomas Parran, 
U. S. Surgeon General, for three Ameri- 
can doctors to visit Russia to do re 
search in cancer with Russian scientists. 

The offer of Cornell University to ac- 
cept four Russian graduate students. 

The Russians have not yet agreed to 
any of the nine proposals, They have 
also refused so far to join UNESCO 
(the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization). 

What’s Behind It: These offers are 
an attempt by American cultural and 
educational leaders to broaden the base 
of friendship between U. S. and Russia. 
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Union of Unions? 


What Happened: Like a pair of shy 
lovers, America’s two great labor or- 
ganizations were making eyes at each 
other. But no one expected their court- 
ship to develop into a match. 

The American Federation of Labor 
(7,000,000 members) and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (6,300,000 
members) have been arch rivals in the 
labor field since the CIO’s beginning 
12 years ago. Last December, AFL Pres- 
ident William Green proposed to CIO 
President Philip Murray that commit- 
tees of the two unions get together to 
discuss a possible merger of their forces. 

As the AFL committee, Green named 
himself; AFL Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany; W. L. Hutcheson, car- 
penters’ union chief; Daniel J. Tobin, 
teamsters’ union president; and John L. 
Lewis, United Mine Workers head—all 
veteran AFL chieftains. 

CIO President Murray recently ac- 
cepted the AFL offer and appointed a 
five-man committee of CIO stalwarts. 
He named himself and four union presi- 
dents: the auto workers’ Walter P. Reu- 
ther, the electrical workers’ Albert J. 
Fitzgerald, the textile workers’ Emil 
Rieve, and the clothing workers’ Jacob 
Potofsky. Murray also suggested that 
leaders of the independent railway 
brotherhood be asked to join the dis- 
cussions. 

What’s Behind It: The CIO was 
originally formed under the leadership 
of John L. Lewis in 1935, when eight 
of the largest AFL unions broke away 
from the AFL. These eight wished to 
become industrial unions, which organ- 
ize workers on an industry-wide basis. 
Most of the AFL groups are craft unions, 
composed, for instance, of carpenters 
in many industries. Lewis, in turn, 
walked out of the CIO in, 1942, taking 
his United Mine Workers union with 
him. Last year, the UMW returned to 
the AFL fold. 

The CIO and AFL have both worked 
for higher wages, better working condi- 
tions, and greater union strength. But 
they have openly disagreed on political 
views, and many methods of collective 
bargaining. They have also competed 
for membership in many industries, lead- 
ing to bitter jurisdictional strikes. Be- 
cause of their unfriendliness to each 
other, it is believed unlikely that a 


TS 


merger will take place soon. But out of 
the current discussions may come more 
unified action in several fields, particu- 
larly opposition to Congressional legisla- 
tion to restrict labor union activities. 


Peace Job for Pipelines 


What Happened: If present plans go 
through The Big Inch and Little Inch 
pipelines (see map) will be perma’ >tly 
used to supply natural gas from : --xas 
to the fuel-hungry East. This is the 
latest development in the Government's 
effort to sell the pipelines built during 
the war and used to rush oil to East 
Coast ports. 

The Texas Eastern Transmission 
Company made the highest bid for the 
pipelines, offering Uncle Sam $143,- 
000,000. The sale to the Texas com- 
pany must be approved by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Power 
Commission. 

What’s Behind It: The “Inch” lines 
are engineering marvels which served 
the country well during the war. Since 
the war’s end there has been a con- 
tinuous dispute as to their future use. 

The coal and oil industries do not 
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“Inch” lines reach across half of U. S. 


look kindly on the use of the pipelines 
for natural gas, because they fear com- 
petition from this fuel source, most of 
which otherwise goes to waste. But the 
“Inch” lines can transmit daily natural 
gas equal to the fuel of 16,000 tons of 
coal. This is only one per cent of a 
normal day’s coal output. 

The use of the pipelines for natural 
gas took on new importance during the 
coal strike last fall, when John L. Lewis’ 
United Mine Workers stopped work. 
In case of future coal tie-ups, the Big 
and Little Inch lines will be pumping 
some fuel to the East. 


United Nation News 


NCLE SAM is promoting a big real 
estate deal. He has formally asked 
the U.N. Security Council for exclusive 
custody of all the former Japanese man- 
dated islands in the Pacific. The official 
diplomatic term is “strategic area trus- 
teeship.” This means that the United 
States will have sole control of the 
islands and the right to build military 
bases on them. 

These islands were wrested from the 
Japanese by American forces during the 
war. Most of them were formerly Ger- 
man-owned but were awarded ,to the 
Japanese by the League of Nations 
after World War I—not outright but to 
be administered by Japan as “man- 
dates.” 

All told, there are 650 of these islands 
in the Pacific. They cover a total land 
area of 1,049 square miles, and an 
ocean area of more than 1,000,000 
square miles. But they have a popula- 
tion of only 70,000. 

Britain, Australia and Russia are ex- 
pected to object to the American pro- 


posal on the ground that no agreement 
for the administration of Japanese ter- 
ritory should be completed until the 
signing of a final treaty with Japan. 

The British Government has given up 
its attempts to find a solution for Pal- 
estine and has decided to dump the 
problem in the lap of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. The decision 
was recently announced to the British 
House of Commons by Foreign Sec- 
retary Ernest Bevin. 

Since the Assembly does not meet 
until September, no settlement may be 
expected for almost a year. In the mean- 
time, the British will continue to ad- 
minister Palestine. 

In making his confession of failure, 
Secretary Bevin reviewed the British 
Government’s numerous unsuccessful 
efforts to get the Arabs and the Zionists 
to agree to a solution of their differences. 
The basic difficulty, he explained, is 
that the Jews want a Jewish state and 
the Arabs want a state controlled by 
the Arabs. 





Bitter Wind 


(Continued) 


lage deep in the mountains, where the 
streets were so narrow and dark that 
the houses almost met over the side- 
walks. Sometimes an archway con- 
nected two opposite houses, bridging 
the street. 

“Sospel.” She said the name of the 
village in a half-whisper to herself. It 
had a beautiful sound, and she was 
annoyed when the garlic-smelling man 
in the seat next to her turned and 
stared at her. Olivia smiled tolerantly at 
him. He didn’t know he was sitting next 
to a future great artist. Some day he 
would see a picture of her in the paper, 
Miss Olivia Marvin, native of Boston, 
winner of the Prix de Rome. He would 
think: Why, that’s the little girl I sat 
next to in the Huntington Avenue 
trolley one day. Imagine! 

She was deep in her favorite pastime, 
murmuring the words of her biography 
as they would someday appear in Who's 
Who. “Olivia Marvin was born in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, daughter of a 
professor of ancient history at Harvard. 
At the age of ten, her parents took her 
on a trip to France and Italy, where 
she came to admire the works of the 
great French and Italian painters — par- 
ticularly Botticelli and Puvis de Cha- 
vannes — whose influence can clearly be 
seen in her paintings, After graduating 
from the Winsor School in Boston, Miss 
Marvin entered Bryn Mawr College, 
which she left after two years to study at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris.” 


The trolley had rounded the curve - 


beyond the Opera House. One more 
stop and then the museum. Olivia’s feet 
were hot and sticky inside her galoshes. 
She walked to the door in the middle of 
the car, and as soon as the scarred 
orange doors slid open, she stepped off. 


Tue classroom was in the basement. 
Big pipes twisted across the ceiling. 
The room was lightéd by a row of win- 
dows along one wall, but since they 
faced south, the sun poured in all morn- 
ing. 

Olivia took a big pad, art gum, pen- 
cils and a paintbox from her locker and 
moved to her seat near the wall. Usu- 
ally she sat with Mildred Hayes. Mil- 
dred Hayes was kind of dumb, but she 
went to the movies a lot and could al- 
ways tell Olivia exactly what happened 
in them. She didn’t draw very well and 
was always saying, “Gee, Ollie, you're 
wunnerful. You have such wunnerful 
ideas.” 

No one at school had ever called 
Olivia wonderful, but no one had ever 
called her Ollie, either. Besides, Mil- 
dred went to junior high and was un- 


attractive, so her praise did not really 
count: it was virtually the same as 
being admired by Katie Hoag. 

Olivia’s mouth tightened in disap- 
proval as she watched some of the big 
dark boys, who really frightened her, 
roughhousing at the end of the room. 
One of the girls stood near them, talk- 
ing too loud and giggling too much. 
They didn’t feel about drawing and 
painting as she did; she didn’t see why 
Mr. Leavitt allowed them in his class. 

“Hullo, Olivia, c’n I sit by you?” a 

1iet voice asked. Olivia jumped. For 
a moment she stared at Concetta Tagli- 
arda’s dark, big-eyed face and then 
at the ravelled elbows of Concetta’s 
sweater, where her middy showed. 

“This seat is saved for Mildred,” 
Olivia answered quickly. 

“Oh.” Concetta edged away. There 
was no doubt about it, Concetta smelled. 
And there were dark lines al] around 
her fingernails, not just under the edges. 
Olivia knew that there were a lot of. 
children like Concetta in the class, but 
she took care not to talk to them or sit 
next to them. Children like that were 
the reason she went to private school. 
She put up with them only because 
Mr. Leavitt was the best teacher and 
because she knew you had to do hard 
things if you were going to be famous. 

Mr. Leavitt closed the door; class was 
about to begin. Mildred had not come 
and the seat beside Olivia was still 
empty. "She saw Concetta standing by 
the door, pressing her pad and paintbox 
hard against her side. And now Mr. 
Leavitt was saying in a clear, chilly 
voice, so that (oh, agony) everyone in 
the class could hear, “Why don’t you 
sit with Olivia Marvin, Concetta?” 

Olivia pulled the edge of her brown 
skirt under her legs as Concetta slid 
into the neighboring seat. She could 
see the smear of chocolate in the folds 
of Concetta’s shiny serge skirt, she was 
so close. She could see the little gold 
chain set with pieces of colored glass, 
against the dark flesh of Concetta’s 
grubby neck. 

“We're going to use free brush to- 
day,” Mr. Leavitt was saying. “Fifteen 
minutes for each sketch. I'll assign the 
subject and you can go ahead from 
there. After that, we'll do life sketches 
while someone poses. The first subject is 
Wind.” 

The buzz of talk in the room gradu- 
ally stilled. The sunlight from the win- 
dow laid a bright hand across the rough 
white paper before her. Olivia twirled 
he: paintbrush, hollowing the hard 
square of black pigment, thinking. She 
knew right away-that she would paint 
Boreas, the north wind. She dipped her 
paintbrush into the black and began to 
paint. At first it was hard to make the 
brush move as she wished; she liked 
working with a pencil much better. The 


a 


brush had a way of making booed i 


where she wanted narrow ones. 


she couldn’t erase them either. She had | 


to throw away several sheets before she 
got properly started. But after that, it 
was wonderful. 

She was glad that Mildred was ab- 
sent, for Mildred’s chatter would have 
distracted her, She watched with sat- 
isfaction as her hand outlined the curve 
of the wind god’s wings, and the rip- 
ple in his back-tossed hair. She wrapped 
him in a long billowing cloak because 
she loved to draw folds. 

“Time!” called Mr. Leavitt. “The next 
subject is Water.” 

Olivia had never worked so hard. She 
was glad she had chosen to do Boreas 
first, because now she could do the 
other gods, and they all went together 
in a series. Fire was the next subject, 
then Earth, 


Finny. Mr. Leavitt told the class to 
set the paintings in a row along the 
opposite wall so everyone could ob- 
serve them from their seats at the 
worktables. The class talked and 
laughed as the paintings were being set 
up. Mr. Leavitt opened the door into 
the hall because the room was growing 
stuffy. Only Concetta said nothing. She 
hadn’t even asked to borrow Olivia's 
rag to wipe her brush. 

After a while she asked, “Do you 
like to paint?” 

“Yes,” said Olivia stiffly, 
fiercely. She wasn’t going to let Con- 
cetta in on her private feelings. For- 
tunately, Mr. Leavitt now began to dis- 
cuss the sketches. Olivia sighed with 
relief. 

She didn’t listen very carefully as he 
pointed out that the sailboat in the 
first picture was moving in the oppo 
site. direction to the waves. She was 
waiting until] he began to talk about 
hers. He wculd say it was the only one 
in the group that showed real imag- 
ination, and then he would ask Olivia 
to explain about Boreas because, of 
course, the rest of the class didn’t 
study mythology in public schools. Mr. 
Leavitt stopped at the sketch next to 
hers, and her heart was beating so 
heavily that she could scarcely hear 
what he said. 

The picture showed a child standing 
on a_ street corner, her shoulders 
hunched up, a newspaper blown fiat 
against her legs. A lock of hair swept 
a broad diagonal line across the lower 
part of the face, so that the top seemed 
just a pair of big dark eyes. 

“Now, what’s good about this pic- 
ture?” Mr. Leavitt asked. 

One of the boys at the back of the 
room said, “perspective.” 

“Yes, the perspective is well handled; 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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FOLK MUSIC 


#+++Folk Songs and Ballads (Vic- 
tor). Susan Reed accompanies herself 
on the zither and the Irish harp. Not 
quite all of Susie’s winsome personal- 
ity comes through on these recordings, 
but enough is present to prove she’s 
about the best gal in the business. Susie 
exercises her art on: *’enezuela, Go 
Away from My Window, Molly Ma- 
lone, If I Had a Ribbon Bow, The Old 
Woman, The Ballad of Barbara Allen, 
A Mighty Ship, Jennie Jenkins, My Love 
Is Like a Red, Red Rose and The Sol- 
dier and the <.ady. 


POP VOCALS 


+ + #HAnniversary Song (Colum- 
bia). Dinah Shore at her best. On the 
flipover, Heartaches, Sadness and 
Tears, Dinah does a western with Spade 
Cooley’s Orch. A nice contrast, but not 
quite up to A-side. 

+ ++I Got a Gal I Love and That's 
How Much I Love You (Columbia). 
Frank Sinatra. Swell singing coupled 
with western flavor and bounce. 

++#My Heart Goes Crazy and So 
Would I (Decca). Bing Crosby. Bing’s 
best recent release—a quick cutie and a 
slow ballad. 

+ +Squeeze Me (Black and White) 
Lena Horne. Good, but we'll take ‘the 
Duke’s recording. The backing, You Go 
to My Head, is also good and out of 
the ordinary, but not the best Lena 
can do. 

#There Is No Breeze and Don't Tell 
Me That Story (Decca). Judy Gar- 
land. Lacks life and feeling. 


HHHHHHHHHHHHHHHFH 


A “Sharps & 
Flats Special” 
— Classical 


#+#Brahms’ 
Liebeslieder 


Waltzes (Victor). 

Robert Shaw 

conducts Victor 

Chorale with duo- 
pianists, Luboshutz and Nemenoff, in a 
delightful recording of Brahms’ love 
song waltzes. Brahms’ use of the two 
pianos with a vocal group is unique and 
very pleasing. These waltzes are what 
was called in Brahms’ time “house 
music” or after-dinner music. 
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oR the best popular song, with lyrics, 
written by a high school student, Signature S 0 N G 
will award a big-time recording of the num- 
ber by an all-star Organization. The tune C @) N T * S T l 


will be arranged by famous musical director 
Ray Bloch, played by Johnny Long and his 
popular band, and sung by enchanting Monica Lewis. The winner will receive 
200 copies of the record, complete with label bearing the winner’s name. 
Second prize is $25, third—$15, fourth—$10, and fifth—-$5. Each entrant will 
receive a beautiful souvenir. 


Send in your original tune and compete for this unusual prize. With Monica, 
Ray, and Johnny en your side, you have the chance for success you've dreamed 
of. See your music teacher today for further details. 


JOHNNY LONG and his Orchestra 
Signature Record 15064 
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(FROM “FINIAN’S RAINBOW”) 
Vocals by Francey Lane and the 
Long Beachcombers 
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Bitter Wind 


(Concluded) 


the’s got the angle of the street corner 
and the building just right. What else?” 

“The proportions of the kid,” said 
someone else. . 

“Yes,” Mr. Leavitt said slowly. “What 
else?” 

“It’s a real kid.” A girl’s voice spoke 
eagerly. “I seen my little brudder stand 
omna street corner like that tons of 
ies” 

“Good,” said Mr. Leavitt. “But no- 
body’s hit on the right answer yet. Why 
does your little brother stand on the 
street corner, June? Why doesn’t he 
play in the street?” 

“Cause when the wind blows, it’s 

Warmer near a building, of course.” 
The girl was bored now; she looked at 
Mr. Leavitt as if she thought he was 
dumb. 
. “Exactly,” said Mr. Leayitt. “Now 
this is what I mean. This picture is the 
only one where the artist has implied 
the wind by showing what it does. 
There isn’t any wind in the picture, ac- 
tually, but you feel it, don’t you? It’s 
a cold sort of picture, isn’t it? You 
know that child is cold.” 

“Oh sure,” a lot of the children mut- 
tered. 

“What this picture has, then, is feel- 
ing,” Mr. Leavitt said. “It’s what every 
really good picture requires. Other- 
wise, it’s just a good-looking composi- 
tion or an interesting one, like this —” 
He was at Olivia’s picture now. “This 
is interesting because, instead of plan- 
ning her composition on a straight line, 


this artist has planned it on the slant. 


it gives the drawing a sense of move- 
ment, and that’s good. However, I don’t 
think it’s very clear.” Mr. Leavitt bent 
down to examine the initials Olivia had 
printed in the lower left-hand corner. 
“Olivia Marvin,” he said. “Suppose you 
tell us what this picture’s about, Olivia. 
The subject I assigned was Wind. I 
don’t see it here.” 

Words tangled in Olivia’s throat. She 
found she could not make them emerge 
clearly, as she wanted to. 

“It's Boreas, the north wind,” she 
mumbled. “The Greek god Boreas, the 
north wind. It’s a picture of him.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Leavitt. “I see. Well, 
let’s go on to the next.” 

Olivia sat very still, stricken. He 
hadn't liked it. He hadn’t said any- 
thing about imagination or intelligence. 
He hadn’t talked about it nearly so 
much as he had about the picture of 
the child on the street corner. He had 
reached the end of the row, and Olivia 
watched him turn back to the middle. 
He stood and looked at both Concetta’s 
and her picture again, and then he 





said, “Concetta Tagliarda has done an- 
other very remarkable thing here. It’s 
very interesting that her picture should 
be placed next to Olivia Marvin's, be- 
cause they are at opposite poles. Con- 
cetta has interpreted Wind as she has 
seen and felt it herself. Olivia has used 
an idea—an interesting idea — but her 
work lacks the reality of Concetta’s for 
just that reason.” 

Olivia turned and stared at Concetta, 
who was blushing and twisting the 
pleats of her dirty serge skirt. She was 
staring at the floor. She said nothing, as 
if she were ashamed of her picture. 

Mr. Leavitt was dragging out a chair 
now. “It’s your turn to pose today, 
Olivia,” he said. 


O LIVIA hated to pose. Sitting there, 
she felt fatter and lumpier than ever, 
but that wasn’t why she suddenly 
wanted to hurry out of the room. She 
knew the other pupils didn’t like her 
because she was much better than they 
were and she was going to be a great 
artist. Today, especially, she didn’t want 
them to look at her — right after Mr. 
Leavitt had told them how much better 
Concetta’s picture was than hers. She 
would say she was too tired to pose... . 

“Come on, Olivia, the class is wait- 
ing,” said Mr. Leavitt. His glasses had 
slid down to the end of his thin pointed 
nose, so that Olivia could really see his 
eyes. They were a mild, cloudy blue 
and very kind. A lot of little red lines 
wiggled arounc the blue part. Then 
Mr. Leavitt smiled and right away 
Olivia was sure that he knew she didn’t 


-want to pose. He almost seemed to be 


waiting for her to say, “I’m tired, do I 
have to?” And so she lifted her head 
and moved forward, ready to fool him. 

“How do you want me to pose?” she 
asked. 

Mr. Leavitt made her sit with her 
back to the class, so that she was fac- 
ing her own picture. The room was 
very quiet, and she could fee] the pres- 
sure of the children’s eyes on her 
shoulders. 

She listened to Mr. Leavitt's soft 
voice as he walked around the tables, 
criticizing. Her own eyes shifted from 
her picture to Concetta’s and back 
again. Then they slid to where the coats 
hung opposite the lockers in the corri- 
dor beyond. The one on the end hook — 
it might have been Concetta’s — was of 
faded red wool. The edge of the collar 
shone a little and also the cuffs. Part 
of the lining had ripped; and it hung 
in a lopsided triangle below the hem. 
Beyond, Olivia could see her own coat, 
with the fuzz of the tweed so thick 
that it stood almost separate from the 
surface. 

Olivia turned her eyes swiftly toward 
her own picture. “It’s good, it’s good,” 





kept wavering back to Concetta’s pic- 


ture. Suddenly she shivered. How queer 
that she should grow cold just from 
looking at it, because the room was 
warm. And then, although she was star- 
ing at the picture, she could feel the 
sight of Concetta’s coat pressing into 
the corner of her vision. The worn col- 
lar, the hanging hem, the sagging 
seams. 

Concetta really knew what it was to 
be cold. Her picture was good because 
it made Olivia believe in a bitter wind 
that had never blown upon her. Olivia 
hadn’t painted anything she felt — like 
Leslie, or the hand-me-down dress. 
She had painted Boreas, something she 
had only read about. Why, she didn’t 
even believe in a wind god! She had 
painted Boreas only to show every one 
in the class how much smarter she was 
than they. 

“OK, Olivia,” Mr. Leavitt 
“That’s all for today, class.” 

Her feet sand-heavy, her neck stiff, 
Olivia’ went back to her place. She 
reached for her open paintbox and 
closed it, for now it was time to go 
home. And she wondered, clouding the 
water with her paintbrush, whether she 
would come back here next week. She 
was aware of Concetta squeezing the 
left-over black paint from her paint- 
brush and closing her paintbox. 

She spoke with great effort. “I think 
your picture is swell, Concetta..” 

“Thank you,” Concetta murmured. 
Olivia looked at the sketch Concett» 
had made of her. “Do you like it, 
Olivia?” the girl asked. 

“Yes —” Olivia said, a little uncer- 
tainly. She knew that the next thing 
she said would matter a great deal to 
Concetta, even though Concetta knew 
she would be a better artist than Olivia 
some day. “I think you made me look 
a lot thinner than I am,” she said. 


said. 


S HE put on her coat and walked up- 
stairs, through the high galleries and 
through the museum doors into the 
abrupt winter sunlight. She looked 
across Huntington Avenue to a row of 
dingy brick houses. She noticed how 
the chimneys stuck up at different levels 
and how the big icicles hung down over 
the eaves in the same jagged way; 
how the lines of the trolley wires ran 
parallel to the line of the roofs and to 
the gray stripe of the sidewalk. Be- 
tween the two lines moved the bright 
orange trolley. 

Olivia thought, I must paint that next 
time; it’s a good design. And then she 
ran eagerly beside Concetta to catch 
the trolley. 


Reprinted from McCall’s with permission 
of the author. Copyright, McCalls, 1946, 
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TS TEMPERAMENT that de- 
stroys your poise and sanity. If 
your friends were all as placid as 
cows, you could settle down to a cow- 
like contentment, too. But your 
chums are no cows. They have as 
many little feelings that can be ruf- 
fled as Bordeh’s Elsie has hairs on 
her handsome hide. 

You have a misunderstanding with 
Cliff, and months later when the 
incident is ancient history, Cliff still 
won't speak to you. Cliff's stubborn- 
ness isn’t logical; it’s just tempera- 
ment. Whenever you don’t jump into 
Eric’s plans, he blows up — until he 
gets his own way. Eric’s victories 
show no power of persuasion; they 


just show temperament. You even 
have a little of that dangerous stuff 
yourself. 

You know that if you could handle 
these flare-ups in temperament in 
your friends and in yourself, you'd 
be equal to any situation. But how 
does one tackle such a sly fellow as 
Mr. T.? Let’s get down to cases. 


Q. I went with a boy all last summer. 
When school started, Cliff and I broke 
up. Now I’m beginning to like him 





How fo win a chick with a clever trick 





1. An amateur magician, you're giving a 
special show for your dream queen. You’ve 
coached your trusty rabbit, Ajax, to pop 
“miraculously” out of the hat at your sig- 
nal. Another gal-impressing trick is your 
trim Arrow Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 





3. You pronounce mystic words (and rap 
for Ajax), then Presto! But no rabbit ap- 
pears! Jeepers, and you thought the act 
was down pat. Your face blazes, but she’s 
mot aware. She’s under the spell of your 
handsome Arrow Tie. 





. Ee} moti € MN 
2. While she watches closely, you show 
the “empty” hat and prove there’s nothing 
up your sleeve. The latter is a fine way to 
display your handsome Arrow Shirt— 
Mitoga cut for fit and Sanforized-labeled 
for fabric shrinkage less than 1%. 





4. She says Ajax had stage fright and 
needs to rehearse without an audience. You 
don’t have to be Houdini to figure your 
next move! MORAL: When your romance 
scheme looks tragic, use a little Arrow 
Magic. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs - Underwear - Sports Shirts 





BOY dates IRE, 


again, but he won't even talk to me. 
My friends say he still likes me, but is 
just too stubborn to give in. What can 
I do? 


A. The worst thing about these tus- 
sles with temperament is that Mr. T, 
seldom listens to reason. You like Cliff; 
he likes you, but he won't say hello, 
That certainly isn’t reasonable. Think 
back to last September to figure out 
when Cliff's contrariness started, Could 
it have been your fault? (Boys and 
girls stop going with each other every 
day in the week, but it’s usually a 
thanks - for - the - memory parting and 
leaves no hard feelings.) Did you bring 
on a quarrel by criticizing Cliffs 
friends? Did you ever snub him when 
there were other people present? Did 
you refuse to understand when Cliff 
couldn’t keep a date because of’a job 
or football practice? If you hurt Cliffs 
pride in any one of these ways, his re- 
fusal to pay any attention to you now 
is easier to understand. 

If you were at fault, it’s going to 
take a sincere apology on your part to 
set things right. Without trying to ex- 
cuse yourself admit to Cliff that you 
were wrong. If he has any spark of 
that old feeling left, he’ll come around, 

If it’s impossible to start a conversa- 
tion with him, write him a note: , 

Dear Cliff, 

Last fall I called you self-centered 
because you insisted on going to foot- 
ball practice instead of taking me to 
Margie’s picnic. I want to apologize, 
Cliff. The team’s terrific record this 
year—thanks to you—shows how wrong 
I was. 

Of course, it’s possible that no one 
was really to blame. Maybe you 
Cliff just lost interest in each other, and 
Cliff is now playing Mr. Hard-to-Get 
for the fun of it. In such a case, if you 
chase after Cliff or if you sit around 
and look melancholy, Cliff will figure 
he’s even more important than he’d 
imagined, But if you take no notice of 
his stubborn silence, always appear 
friendly and interested — but not over- 
anxious — Cliff will be obliged to snap 
out of his temperamental state. 


Q. What do you do about a boy who 
explodes every time you don’t want to 
do something he suggests? Every time 
I don't agree with Eric, he becomes 
furious. It’s not that he’s really angry 
but he knows that if he makes enough 
fuss, he'll be able to wind me around 
his little finger. 


A. Try not giving in next time. Yoog 
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say Eric only “explodes” because he 
knows you'll give in. Suppose he real- 
ized his ranting and raving would do 
him no good at all? No one enjoys 
shouting at a stone wall. But as long 
as you're persuaded by Eric’s tantrums, 
hell keep on shouting. 

Next time you disagree with his ideas 
or plans, don’t be a “girl who can’t say 
no.” Say it and stick by it. But say it 
calmly and offer to discuss your rea- 
sons with Eric. If you let your own 


ly thy teed 


temper fly, you'll only make matters 
worse. Eric will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that if he can’t get a “yes” out 
of you, he can at least get a rise. 

It’s true that if you say firmly, “No, 
Eric, I can’t go bowling tonight be- 
cause I have to memorize my lines for 
the Junior Play,” Eric may go into a 
case of the sulks or threaten never to 
darken your door again. But he seems 
too set on having your company to carry 
out such threats. Actually, you'll be 
doing Eric a great service if you re- 
quire him to act as an adult instead of 
a spoiled child. When Eric finishes 
school and sets out to make good in the 
career he chooses, hell ruin his own 
chances if he tries to bully people into 
doing what he wants. 


Q. What does a girl do when she’s on 
a double date with a couple who think 
every evening should end with a necking 
session? 


A. The hamburgers were good, The 
moon is bright. And Stan and Vera have 





. fast started “cuddly.” You look 

at Sandy, and he looks at you. PPPPPPP? 

You're beginning to suspect that Sandy 

MoKellar is more than just another 

date. You've a hunch he might be the 

lad you'd like to have monopolizing yor 
*front porch all summer. 

You know that if you freeze up, run 
home, or start preaching, you'll make 
Sandy uncomfortable, and you won't 
be very calm yourself. On the other 
hand, if you follow Stan and Vera’s ex- 
ample, Sandy may size you up as & 
“hot number” and treat you accord- 
ingly. 

It’s hard, but not impossible, to stick 
by your guns without ruffling any- 
body’s feelings. Does it bother you to 
order cherry ice cream when everyone 
else orders strawberry? You simply tell 
the waiter, “Cherry, please.” No one . 
minds. The party goes on. 

It’s really not so different to tell 
Sandy: “No necking please. I’m allergic 
to it.” Both orders are simply a matter 
of sticking by your own tastes or stand- 
ards, no matter what the rest of the 
company is having. Of course, you 
can’t expect Sandy to sit silently twid- 
dling his thumbs in the far corner of 
a rumble seat. If ever you could keep 
up a lively conversation, now’s the 
time to prove it. 
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South Africa Issues 
‘Royal Visit’ Stamps 


The Union of South Africa has issued 
three new stamps in commemoration of 
the visit of the Royal Family to that 
country, 

The threepenny postage stamp shown 
below is printed in blue. It shows the 
Royal Princesses, Elizabeth and Mar- 
garet Rose. On either side of them are 
a springbok and an aloe plant. A spring- 
bok is a small antelope of South Africa. 

The twopenny stamp shows King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth, while 
the onepenny stamp is a bust photo of 
the King. 

The Roval Family sailed from Ports- 
mouth, England, for Capetown, South 
Africa, on Feb. 1 aboard the battleship 
Vanguard. They are making a goodwill 
tour of this British dominion of 11,000,- 
000 persons. 

Arriving in Capetown on Feb. 17, 
the Royal Family received an ovation 
from the celebrating citizens and then 
made plans to visit the various com- 
munities in the Union. Their tour will 
last two months. 








~ Courtesy Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 


What a Relief 


Horace Greeley famous — newspaper 
editor, had a long-standing feud with 
a rival New York editor. Said gentle- 
man once boasted to a banquet audi- 
ence, “Greeley had every advantage as 
a boy. I, on the other hand, am purely 
a self-made man.” Greeley jumped to 
his feet and declared, “My worthy col- 
league has just relieved the Almighty 


of a terrific responsibility.” 
Bennett Cerf, Anything for a Laugh 








For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 

Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers, 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer wil! send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamp: you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamp: knowr as “approvals,” 
Each of these “‘approval’ stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps, 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to jbuy if you do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval” stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hana corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 


=== 
POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 
Latest Scott’s International $6.00 Stamp Album— 
coverirg entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated, 
descriptive spaces; Scott’s 1947 Standard $6.00 Cate- 
logues ‘‘Philately’s Encyclopedia’’—Given to appil- 
eants for Forsign Approvals becoming customers. 
PLYMC!'TH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California 
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VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika British Cayman Islands — Animal — Scares 
Babyhead Coronation Early Victorian — Airmail — 
Map Stamps—Including big illustrated catalogue. Send 
5e for postage. GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB, 
Toronto, Canada 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Irish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. . - 

RAYMAX, 129-A William Street, New York City 


25 3c 


BRANDWEIN STAMP CO. Box 92R, Bayonne, N. J. 
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GIANT ZANNO%, "OWA 8. 29 others 
All genuine and different ONLY 5c to buyers of our 
bargain approvals. 


JALMONT, BOX 162, Fitchburg, Mass. 


ADEN to ZANZIBAR 


40 DIFFERENT British Empire from ADEN to ZANZ!- 
BAR including Cyprus, Maita, Dominica and othe 
ONLY Sc with pictorial & commemorative saoupealas 























LYMAN Co., Dept. 23A Box 139, C.S.A., N.Y. C.8 


SUPER SPECIAL AFRICAN PACKET 


50 all different African stamps. A galaxy of scenes 








showing lions, tigers, native chiefs, and jungle villages. . 


All for 10c to -serious approval applicants. DETROIT 
POSTAGE STAMP C@., Dept. H., Detroit 23, Michigan. 








FREE—Seychelles & War Traitors 
Resutitut a Islands ‘Palm Tree’, also ‘Rogues 
allery Lot’ h Hitler and Petain Stamps, Norway 
Guislize we te, -*- issue for Philippines, Snake & 
Lion Stamps, war stamps, Asia, Oceanica, Giant Trav- 
encore, etc. ALL FREE for 3c postage. Fine approvals. 
Premium austen. 524 Commercial $t., Martiand, Me. 








FREE Jungle Triangle amputated triangle 

also Iceland Uganda Polynesia. All given 
with approvals for 3c postage. D. P. Schu- 
chard, 260 Barnard Ave., Tottenville 7, N.Y. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Colonies, British, Dutch, French, Portuguese; 
strange, little known countries; Primitives, Canni- 
bals, etc. All for 3c to APPROVAL BUYERS. 
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That's a Tall One 


For this tall tale, Mr. Garza was 
awarded the title of World Champion 
Liar of ’46 by the Burlington, Wiscon- 
sin, Liar’s Club: 

“I leeve in San Antonio. I have been 
for the last fifteen years. I like to fish 
a lot and have seen a lot of peculiar 
things in my life during the fishing sea- 
son. I was fishing on one occasion and 
caught one fish on my hook but he try 
to get away from my line. It took me 
about 45 minutes to get him away from 
the surface. Well, he work so hard 
when I get him in the boat, he was 
sweating!” 

Quote 
Soap Opera 


The current soap shortage justifies 
reviving Julius Tannen’s classic about 
the couple who furnished a 12-room 
house on premiums redeemed for soap 
coupons. Whenever they had the op- 
portunity they'd brag about their acu- 
men and show the visitors around to a 
few of the rooms, emphasizing precise- 
ly how many soap coupons each chair, 
sofa, or carpet “cost.” 

“We've been here a number of 
times,” one said, “but you've only 
shown us five of the twelve rooms — 
what about the other seven rooms?” 

“Oh, those,” shrugged the groom, 


“that’s where we keep the soap!” 


Hy Gardner, Parade 


It’s So Destructive 


Composer Edward MacDowell was 
inveigled by an adoring mother into 
listening to her child’s rendition of his 
composition, “To a Wild Rose.” The 
little girl struggled through it painfully. 

“Doesn’t she play adorably, Mr. Mac- 
Dowell?” beamed the proud mother. 
“And just think, I taught her to play it 
all by myself.” 

“Fine,” smiled the composer. “But 
you shouldn’t have taught her to pull it 
up so by the roots.” 


Classmate 


Greedy! 


After an interview with a group of 
correspondents, Ann Sheridan took 
leave of the press by kissing the boys 
goodbye. She asked the first man which 
paper he represented, then kissed him 
on the cheek, The next man got two 
kisses because he wrote for two news- 
papers. When she asked the third re- 
porter whom he wrote for, the man told 
her, “I represent the Associated Press, 


which serves more than 1200 papers.” 
Andrew B. Hecht, Motion Picture 


Weight’s No Object 
Man: Id like to buy a book. 
Clerk: What would you ike, sir, 
something light? 
Man: It doesn’t matter. I have my 


car with me. 
- Wyandotte Pantograph, Wyandotte H. 8., 
Kansas City, Kan. 


You Don’t Say! 

“I hear,” said Congressman Fog- 
horn, “that a campaign is under way 
in the Midwest for an honest count of 
ballots.” 

“Ah hah!” exclaimed Senator Blather, 
“another of those threats by the radi- 
cals to overthrow our present form of 
government!” 

Classmate 


Character Study 


A distinguishec character actor had a 
large photo of Wordsworth prominently 
displayed in his dressing room. A visit- 
ing friend remarked, rather surprised, 
“I see you are an admirer of Words- 
worth.” 


“Who’s Wordsworth?” asked the 
actor. 

“Why, that’s his picture. Wordsworth, 
the poet.” 


“Oh,” asked the actor, “is that old 
fellow a poet? I got him for a study in 


wrinkles.” 
Counter Points 


Or His Lawyer 

In the film Humoresque, made from 
Fannie Hurst’s famous story, Oscar 
Levant plays a Brahms piano concerto, 
While making the picture, producer 
Jerry Wald asked, “Can’t you cut that 
concerto to two minutes?” pe 

“Sure,” replied the acidulous Oscar, 
“but you'll be hearing from Brahms in — 


the morning.” 
Counterpeints 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “Se-se. 


Drama: ““” Boomerang. ““ The Year- 
ling. “~~ 13 Rue Madeleine. ~~“ It’s A 
Wonderful Life. “““ The Best Years of 
Our Lives. “ The Wicked Lady. “ Abie’s 
Irish Rose. ““ The Razor’s Edge. “ The 
Chase. “The Locket. “~ Pursued. “¥ 
Swell Guy. “The Macomber Affair. “¥” 
Stairway to Heaven. ““ Humoresque. ” 
Sinbad the Sailor. ~~ The Beginning or the 
End. “ The Private Affairs of Bel Ami. ¥” 
The Sea of Grass. “ Stallion Road. 

Comedy: “““ The Farmer’s Daughter. 
~~ It Happened on Fifth Avenue. “ Sud- 
denly It’s Spring. “I'll Be Yours. “ My 
Brother Talks to Horses. “ Easy Come, 
Easy Go. 

Musical: ““Song of Scheherazade. “ 
The Fabulous Dorseys. ““ Song of the 
South. ~ Till the Clouds Roll By. 

Mystery: “ Calcutta. ““ The Red House. 
»¥ Lady in the Lake. “ Dead Reckoning. 

Western: “ California. 
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membranes. 3. Help loosen phlegm. 


Safe! No narcotics. Let children enjoy 
them freely. Now in greatest demand of 99 
year history. A boon to smokers. Buy @ 








COUGHING IS OFFENSIVE! 
Here’s Quick 3-Way Relief: 


Go after offensive minor 
coughs due to colds or smok- 
ing at the first scratchy 
“tickle.” Get Smith Brothers 
famous black Cough Drops, a scientific 
prescription-type formula of proven cough- 
relief ingredients used for years by the 
medical profession. They bring quick, long- 
lasting relief $ important ways: 1. Ease 
throat tickle. 2. Soothe raw, irritated 


packs today, one for pocket, one for 
bedside—if night coughs strike. 


EVERY WHERE 













In JumPING 


Coordination, timing, agility, spring—if an athlete has two or three 
of these attributes he may be a fairly good jumper. But to be really 
good—he has to have them all! And that principle applies to almost 
everything—including good things to eat. PLANTERS PEANUTS ha 7 
reached a new high in popularity because they have everything: flavor, 
crispness, freshness—and vitamins to spare. Yes, PLANTERS has theng 
all—and gives them to you in a generous bagful that costs only a nickel 
Get your vitamins the tasty way—with PLANTERS. And get acquainte i 
now with that new star among energy foods—-PLANTERS MIXED NUTS 


—available in 10c bags or in vacuum-sealed glass jars. 


PLANTERS Sim PEANUTS 
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